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UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


TRAINING  CENTER 


ARMOR 


FORT  KNOX,  KENTUCKY 


All  Rights  Reserved,  ALBERT  LOVE  ENTERPRISES,  INC.,  Doraville,  Georgia 


i  .1 


Brigadier  General  Charles  Henderson  Hollis  was  born 
in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  28  March  1914.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  (Chemistry)  in  1935.  He 
was  called  to  active  duty  with  the  2d  Armored  Division 
at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  as  a  reserve  1st  Lieutenant  on 
10  February  1941.  In  the  summer  of  1941,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  new  activated  760th  Medium  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion  at  Camp  Bowie,  Texas. 

In  March  of  1942,  General  Hollis  moved  to  the  Desert 
Training  Center  in  California  as  adjutant  and  Head¬ 
quarters  Company  Commander  of  the  2d  Tank  Group. 
In  January  1943,  having  been  reassigned  to  the  191st 
Tank  Battalion,  he  moved  his  tank  company  to  Fort  Ben¬ 
ning,  Georgia,  in  preparation  for  shipment  to  North 
Africa.  General  Hollis  served  throughout  the  war  with 
this  battalion  in  successive  campaigns  in  Africa,  Italy, 
Southern  France,  and  Central  Germany,  including  am¬ 
phibious  landings  at  Salerno,  Anzio  and  Southern  France. 

After  the  war,  he  was  assigned  as  Asst  G-3  of  the 
Armored  Replacement  Training  Center  at  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky.  In  1946  he  joined  the  Faculty  of  the  Army 
Information  School  (later  Armed  Forces  Information 
School)  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania. 

General  Hollis  attended  the  Armor  School,  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky,  in  1949-1950,  and  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  1950-1951. 

With  the  build  up  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  in  1951, 
General  Hollis,  as  Commander  of  the  29th  Heavy  Tank 
Battalion,  moved  this  unit  of  the  2d  Armored  Division 
to  Baumholder,  Germany.  Later  during  this  tour,  he 
served  as  G-3  of  the  Division  and  in  1953  he  was  as¬ 
signed  as  Assistant  Plans  Officer,  HQ  Seventh  Army, 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 

General  Hollis  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  July  1954  to 
attend  the  Army  War  College.  From  1955  to  1958  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  that  college.  His  next 
assignment  was  G-l,  Eighth  U.S.  Army  in  Korea  (1958- 
1959). 

On  return  to  the  U.S.,  he  served  for  two  years  with 
the  J-5  Section  of  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

He  moved  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  in  the  summer  of 
1961  and  served  as  Deputy  Commander,  CCA,  1st  Ar¬ 
mored  Division.  Upon  the  reactivation  of  “Old  Iron¬ 
sides”  in  February  1962,  General  Hollis  was  assigned 
as  First  Brigade  Commander  of  this  pioneer  ROAD 
Division. 

In  connection  with  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962,  he  moved 
a  task  force  of  the  Division  to  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia, 
and  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  In  conjunction  with 
Naval  and  Air  units,  his  task  force  participated  in  three 
practice  amphibious  operations  on  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  of  Florida. 

General  Hollis’  next  assignment  was  as  Intelligence 
Officer  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Commander  in  Berlin. 
From  5  August  1964  to  August  1967,  General  Hollis  was 
U.S.  Defense  Attache  and  U.S.  Army  Attache  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  Paris,  France. 

He  assumed  his  present  position  as  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.S.  Army  Training  Center,  Armor,  at  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky  on  11  September  1967. 

General  Hollis’  decorations  include  the  Silver  Star, 
Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Army  Commenda¬ 
tion  Medal,  Purple  Heart  and  Croix  de  Guerre  (French). 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Lucy  L.  Hanks,  have  one 
daughter,  Patricia  K.,  who  is  married  to  Lt.  John  C. 
Kozuck,  USAF. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  CHARLES  H.  HOLLIS 
Commanding  General 

U.  S.  ARMY  TRAINING  CENTER,  ARMOR 


HEADQUARTERS  US  ARMY  TRAINING  CENTER,  ARMOR 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMANDING  GENERAL 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 


This  yearbook  will  help  you,  your  family  and  friends  to  vividly  recall  the 
start  of  your  military  career — your  eight  weeks  of  Basic  Combat  Training  at  Fort 
Knox. 

Having  successfully  completed  this  period  of  rigorous  training  you  have  proven 
yourself  to  be  physically  fit,  knowledgeable  in  military  subjects  and  qualified  with 
your  basic  weapon.  You  are  now  a  soldier  in  the  US  Army,  the  finest  Army  in  the 
world. 

As  you  go  to  Advanced  Individual  Training  and  thereafter  to  your  first 
permanent  assignment  or  back  to  your  civilian  community  and  Reserve  Unit,  I  en¬ 
courage  you  to  make  full  use  of  the  skills,  knowledge  and  confidence  that  you  have 
developed  here  in  USATCA.  You  should  continue  to  develop  your  God-given  tal¬ 
ents  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  serve  your  country  to  the  fullest. 

On  this  significant  occasion,  your  graduation  from  Basic  Combat  Training,  I 
congratulate  you,  and  wish  you  continued  success  in  the  future. 


CHARLES  H.  HOLLIS 
Brigadier  General,  USA 
Commanding 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  S.  HUFF 
Deputy  Commander 


COLONEL  RUSSELL  W.  ERNST 
Chief  of  Staff 


History  of  United  States  Army  Training  Center,  Armor 


The  history  of  the  United  States  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  Armor  (USATCA),  dates  back  to 
1940,  when  Europe  was  overrun  by.  Naziism 
and  the  United  States  initiated  its  first  peace¬ 
time  draft  in  history.  The  Training  Center  had 
three  names  in  that  first  year.  It  was  entitled  the 
Armored  Force  School  and  Replacement  Center 
on  1  October  1940,  and  changed  to  the  Armored 
Force  Replacement  Center  25  days  later.  In 
April,  1941,  the  title  became  the  Armored 
Force  Replacement  Training  Center. 

The  Armored  Force  Replacement  Training 
Center  grew  considerably  in  size  and  function 
during  World  War  II,  with  the  title  being 
changed  again  in  1943  to  the  Armor  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center.  After  the  war,  when  the 
United  States  demobilized  portions  of  its  huge 
wartime  forces,  the  Armor  Replacement  Train¬ 
ing  Center  was  placed  on  an  inactive  status. 
This  occurred  in  July  of  1947  when  the  Third 
Armored  Division  was  reactivated  at  Fort  Knox 
and  assumed  the  training  mission  of  the  Armor 
Replacement  Training  Center. 

In  1955,  the  Third  Armored  Division  was 
ordered  to  “combat  ready”  status  for  eventual 
shipment  to  Europe.  This  brought  the  Armor 
Replacement  Training  Center  back  to  active 
status  in  March  of  that  year  to  carry  on  the 
training  functions.  The  name  of  the  Training 
Center  was  changed  to  its  present  title  in  March 
of  1956. 

As  of  31  January  1967,  more  than  863,645 
trainees  had  completed  one  or  more  training 


programs  in  the  Training  Center  since  its  in¬ 
ception. 

Within  the  Training  Center  there  are  five 
training  brigades,  a  Committee  Group  and 
Special  Troops.  Attached  to  the  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  is  the  US  Army  Reception  Station  and  the 
First  US  Army  Noncommissioned  Officer  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  First  Training  Brigade  is  responsible 
for  Advanced  Individual  Training  in  Armor 
and  Reconnaissance.  It  is  the  only  Armor  train¬ 
ing  brigade  in  the  US  Army.  The  Second  Train¬ 
ing  Brigade  trains  radio  operators,  cooks, 
mechanics,  clerks,  supply  clerks,  typists  and 
personnel  specialists.  The  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Training  Brigades  conduct  Basic  Combat 
Training.  The  Committee  Group  conducts  about 
35%  of  the  basic  training  and  the  company 
cadres  of  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Training 
Brigades  conduct  the  remaining  65%  of  the 
basic  training.  Special  Troops  has  under  its 
command  the  Training  Center’s  Headquarters 
Company  and  a  service  Company.  Additionally, 
it  has  the  113th  Army  Band,  the  12th  Finance 
Section,  62d  Army  Postal  Unit,  574th  Ord- 
ance  Company  (DAS)  and  the  76th  Heavy 
Equipment  Maintenance  Company. 

The  Training  Center  has  the  capability  of 
conducting  training  for  approximately  20,000 
men  at  any  one  time.  Its  permanent  party 
strength,  including  both  officers  and  enlisted,  is 
about  4,600.  The  total  strength  of  the  Training 
Center  on  31  January  1967  was  25,096  includ¬ 
ing  trainees  and  permanent  party.  Currently 
over  100,000  trainees  graduate  from  various 
programs  in  the  Training  Center  each  year. 
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After  completion  of  basic  training,  the 
trainee  either  remains  in  the  US  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  Armor  (USATCA),  or  goes  to 
another  training  center  for  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT).  If  he  is  assigned  to  USATCA 
for  either  advanced  training  in  armor,  recon¬ 
naissance  or  a  specialist  field,  he  will  remain  at 
Fort  Knox  from  4  to  10  weeks. 

Experienced  instructors  of  the  1st  Training 
Brigade  provide  training  as  an  armor  crewman 
(a  loader,  driver  or  gunner),  or  as  a  recon¬ 
naissance  specialist.  The  reconnaissance  trainee 
is  taught  the  principles  of  scouting  and  patrol¬ 
ling.  Upon  completion  of  training,  the  tank 
crewman  and  reconnaissance  “scout”  will 
normally  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  many  tank 
or  armored  cavalry  units  throughout  the  world. 

A  portion  of  the  basic  training  graduates  will 
go  to  the  2d  Brigade  to  be  trained  in  one  of  the 
combat  support  fields  (radio  operator,  cook, 
clerk,  clerk-typist  or  personnel  specialist). 

If  the  trainee  goes  to  another  training  center 
for  advanced  individual  training,  he  may  be 
trained  in  any  one  of  the  following  areas: 
Infantry  Medical  Service  Corps 

Artillery  Military  Police 

Engineers  Finance 

Signal  Corps  Information 

Transportation  Corps  Air  Defense 
Quartermaster  Corps  Aviation 

Whatever  type  of  Advanced  Individual 
Training  the  new  soldier  is  given,  he  will  earn 
a  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS).  He 
will  receive  a  diploma  signifying  that  he  has 
qualified  in  this  MOS. 

How  is  the  determination  made  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  soldier  will  be  trained  in  a  particular 
field?  At  the  Reception  Station,  during  his  first 
week  of  Army,  the  trainee  is  given  the  Army 
Battery  of  Aptitude  Tests  which  help  determine 
the  type  of  training  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 
A  form  is  filled  out  on  each  trainee  containing 
information  about  his  civilian  education,  civil¬ 
ian  occupation  and  the  test  scores.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  individual’s  personal  job 
preference  and  USATCA’s  recommendation,  is 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
USATCA  is  then  notified  of  the  specific  type  of 
advanced  training  the  individual  is  to  receive. 
Reserve  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army  under 
the  short  term  active  duty  program  receive  the 
same  basic  and  advanced  training  as  active 
Army  trainees. 

After  graduation  from  Advanced  Individual 
Training,  the  active  Army  trainee  is  assigned  to 
a  regular  Army  unit  within  the  United  States 
or  in  an  overseas  area.  The  reserve  enlisted 
trainee  returns  to  his  home  town  to  complete 
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the  remainder  of  his  reserve  or  national  guard 


commitment. 


ARMOR:  The  Combat  Arm  of  Decision 


Fire  and  steel  spew  from  tanks  on  the  firing 
line. 


Advanced  Individual  Training , 

Armor 


The  company  cadre,  assisted  by  specialists 
from  the  Brigade  Instructor  Group,  lead  the 
trainees  through  tank  gunnery,  driver  training 
and  maintenance  of  vehicles.  Additionally,  the 
trainees  are  taught  how  to  fire  the  90  millimeter 
main  tank  gun,  the  M73  (7.62mm)  co-axial 
mounted  machine  gun  and  .50  caliber  machine 
gun.  The  student  learns  how  to  fire  these  weap¬ 
ons  quickly  and  accurately  using  direct  fire 
sights  and  auxiliary  fire  control  instruments. 

Armor  trainees  also  receive  training  in  com¬ 
munications,  combat  skills  (i.e.,  map  reading), 
land  mine  warfare  and  general  military  subjects 
to  further  their  abiity  as  a  modern  Army 
“tanker.” 

By  the  end  of  his  eight  weeks  of  training, 
the  trainee  “tanker”  is  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  loader,  driver  or  gunner. 


Preparing  to  fire. 


The  Ml  14  Command  and  Reconnaissance  vehicle  has 
the  ability  to  negotiate  rough  and  thickly  vegetated 
terrain. 


It  also  has  the  capability  of  fast  movement  along 
hard  surface  roads. 


Advanced  Individual  Training , 
Reconnaissance 


A  trainee  selected  to  be  trained  as  a  Recon¬ 
naissance  Specialist  is  assigned  to  one  of  the 
reconnaissance  troops  in  the  First  Training  Bri¬ 
gade  and  carries  the  title  of  “trooper.” 

During  his  eights  weeks  of  intensive  training, 
the  trainee  becomes  familiar  with  modem 
armored  cavalry  scouting  vehicles,  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  Reconnaissance  Armored  Vehicle  and 
the  jeep.  The  future  “scout”  drives  these  two 
vehicles  over  all  types  of  terrain  under  difficult 
conditions  and  is  taught  how  to  keep  them  in  a 
well  maintained  condition. 

The  majority  of  the  training,  however,  is 
devoted  to  scouting  and  patrolling.  The  trainee 
learns  the  principles  of  mounted  and  dis¬ 
mounted  combat  and  reconnaissance  patrols, 
route,  area  and  zone  reconnaissance,  establish¬ 
ment  of  observation  and  listening  post,  camou¬ 
flage,  map  reading,  bridge  classification,  artil¬ 
lery  adjustment,  message  writing  and  reporting 
of  intelligence. 

The  trainee  scout  also  fires  the  M60  machine 
gun,  the  M14  rifle,  the  M79  grenade  launcher 
and  the  .45  caliber  pistol.  Additionally,  he  is 


taught  how  to  clean  and  care  for  these  various 
weapons.  At  least  live  days  of  the  training  cycle 
are  spent  in  the  field.  This  period  of  time  gives 
the  reconnaissance  “trooper”  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  test  field  practice  and  classroom  theory. 
He  must  take  his  “iron  horse”  through  a  rugged 
test  course  designed  to  measure  the  scout’s  re¬ 
action  to  combat  situations.  If  he  successfully 
completes  this  test,  he  is  awarded  the  Recon¬ 
naissance  Specialist  MOS  (11D10)  and  is 
normally  assigned  to  one  of  the  many  armored 
cavalry  units  throughout  the  world  and  becomes 
a  member  of  the  smallest  combined  arms  team 
within  the  Army  today.  A  graduate  may  well 
feel  proud  to  bear  the  title  “scout.” 
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LASER  Device 


Ml  14  Command  and  Reconnaissance 
vehicle  driver  training. 
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The  LASER,  an  experimental  device,  is  tested 
in  the  1st  Brigade  as  a  possible  substitute  for 
the  conventional  machine  gun  in  non-fire  train¬ 
ing  exercises  and  as  a  substitute  for  sub-caliber 
firing  on  Tables  I,  II,  and  III.  LASER  works 
by  amplifying  and  controlling  light  as  no  other 
device  can.  (A  LASER  beam  can  be  focused 
to  50  millionths  of  an  inch,  can  dissolve  any 
known  substance.)  “LASER”  is  the  acronym 
and  easier  way  of  saying  “Light  Amplification 
through  Stimulated  Emmission  of  Radiation.” 


LASER  Device 


Gunnery  Practice 


Combat 


Support 
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Success  for  a  military  unit,  whether  in  gar¬ 
rison  or  combat,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
how  well  the  assigned  specialists  perform  their 
duties.  Men  who  are  trained  to  send  messages, 
feed  soldiers,  maintain  vehicles,  prepare  re¬ 
ports  and  account  for  supplies  and  equipment 
render  this  essential  support.  Specifically,  the 
Second  Training  Brigade  conducts  combat  sup¬ 
port  training  in  USATCA  to  qualify  soldiers  to 
perform  duties  in  one  of  five  combat  support 
MOSs:  radio  operators,  cooks,  clerks,  clerk 
typist  and  personnel  specialist.  Selection  for  this 
training  is  dependent  upon  a  trainee’s  aptitude, 
abilities,  individual  desire,  and  service  require¬ 
ments.  The  battery  of  tests  he  takes  at  the  Re¬ 
ception  Station  upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Knox 
are  heavily  weighed. 

Should  a  trainee  be  selected  to  train  as  a 
radio  operator,  as  an  example,  he  reports  to  a 
specific  company.  This  company  will  train  him 
and  provide  housing,  mess  facilities,  supply  of 
necessary  equipment  and  administration. 


Radio  Operators  Course 

An  intensive  ten  week  course  qualifies  a  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  radio  operator  (MOS  05B20).  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  learning  to  send  and  receive 
the  International  Morse  Code.  In  order  to  grad¬ 
uate,  the  student  must  be  able  to  reach  a  speed 
of  13  groups  per  minute.  The  radio  operator 
also  receives  instruction  in  radio  procedures, 
field  radio  sets,  operation  of  tactical  radio  nets 
and  vehicle  driving.  Selected  active  Army  stu¬ 
dents  who  distinguish  themselves  after  seven 
weeks  by  transmitting  and  receiving  10  words 
per  minute  of  the  Morse  Code,  and  who  have 
maintained  an  80%  examination  average,  may 
be  selected  to  attend  the  11  weeks  Radio  Tele¬ 
type  Operators’  Course  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Georgia. 


Trainees  learning  how  to  type. 


Clerk  and  Clerk-Typist  Courses 

All  students  enter  the  four  week  General 
Clerk  Course  of  basic  Army  administration 
(MOS  70A10).  This  course  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  Clerk-Typist  (71B20)  and  Personnel 
Specialist  (71H20)  courses  which  are  also  four 
weeks  in  duration.  A  portion  of  the  General 
Clerk  Course  graduates  are  selected  for  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  at  the  Finance  School,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison. 


Trainees  learning  the  International  Morse 
Code. 


Lab  exercise  in  the  Personnel  Administration  Course. 


Personnel  Administration  Course 

Intensive  training  is  conducted  in  typing, 
military  correspondence,  duty  rosters,  person¬ 
nel  actions  and  operation  of  modern  office  ma¬ 
chines  during  this  four  week  course.  Graduates 
are  designated  Personnel  Administration  Spe¬ 
cialist  (MOS  71H20). 


General  Supply  Course 


Provides  a  concentrated  six-week  course  of 
264  hours.  The  supply  course  encompasses 
office  machine  operation,  supply  records  and 
publications,  administrative  procedures,  pack¬ 
aging  and  preservation,  and  storage  procedures. 
This  training  results  in  qualification  as  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Supply  Clerk  (MOS  76A10). 


Learning  How  to  Operate  a  Field  Stove. 


Automotive  Mechanic  s  Course 


Seven  weeks  of  comprehensive  training  in 
automotive  maintenance  leads  to  qualification 
as  an  Automotive  Mechanic  (MOS  63B20). 
Approximately  68  per  cent  of  the  308  hours 
are  devoted  to  practical  work  on  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles.  The  course  includes  such  diverse  topics 
as  internal  combustion  engines,  transmissions, 
brakes,  axle  assembly,  vehicle  trouble  shooting, 
preventive  maintenance  and  vehicle  recovery 
operations. 

Food  Service  Course 

In  the  Food  Service  School,  the  trainee  is 
taught  the  fundamentals  of  food  preparation 
in  both  garrison  and  field  messes.  Maximum 
stress  is  placed  on  giving  the  student  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  actually  operate  each  item  of 
equipment  that  he  will  use  when  he  joins  his 
first  regular  unit.  The  program  of  instruction 
includes  meat  cutting,  pastry  baking,  small 
quantity  cooking  and  kitchen  operations.  Two 
weeks  are  devoted  to  actual  preparation  of 
meals  in  a  unit  mess.  The  trainee  graduates  as 
a  Cook  (MOS  94B20). 


Cooking  at  the  Food  Service  School. 
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Learning  the  principles  of  leadership. 


“Leadership”  trainees  receive  instruction  in  the 
.50  caliber  machine  gun. 


Armor  Leaders 


Preparation  Course 
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The  First  U.S.  Army  Noncommissioned  Offi¬ 
cer  Academy  offers  this  two-week  course  to 
basic  training  graduates  who  have  demonstrated 
leadership  ability.  Final  selection  is  based  upon 
aptitude  and  intelligence  level  scores  (on  tests 
administered  at  the  Reception  Station),  coupled 
with  trainee  “peer”  ratings  and  the  company 
commander’s  recommendation. 


Trainees  report  for  the  course  immediately 
following  basic  training  and  subsequently  are 
assigned  to  USATCA’s  1st  &  2d  Brigades  for 
advanced  training.  In  the  course  they  are  taught 
leadership  principles  and  duties  as  wfell  as 
advanced  training  subjects,  and  they  are  given 
positions  as  platoon  guides  and  squad  leaders 
in  their  advanced  training  company. 


FOURTH  TRAINING  BRIGADE 

FIFTEENTH  BATTALION 


LTC  Clarence  E.  Moore 
Battalion  Commander 


COL  James  T.  Kolb 
Brigade  Commander 


Commenced  Training: 
7  August  1967 


COMPANY  B 


Completed  Training: 
29  September  1967 


1LT  Ken  R.  Williams 
Company  Commander 


2LT  Lawrence  E.  Broughton 
Company  Executive  Officer 
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1SG  Leanard  Alexander 
First  Sergeant 


CPL  James  A.  Ruffra 
Asst.  First  Platoon  Sergeant 


PSG  Stanton  McNabb 
Field  Training  NCO 


SSG  Tommy  J.  Thompson 
Second  Platoon  Sergeant 


SSG  Herman  C.  Gonzales 
First  Platoon  Sergeant 


CPL  Edward  Pelchar 
Asst.  Second  Platoon  Sergeant 


SSG  Walter  W.  Redd 
Third  Platoon  Sergeant 


SGT  Wilbert  Harris 
Asst.  Third  Platoon  Sergeant 


SGT  Robert  J.  Paris 
Supply  Sergeant 


SSG  Richard  A.  McKinley 
Mess  Steward 


SP4  Roger  N.  Sikkema 
Company  Clerk 


Russell  E.  Adkins 


David  E.  Aldstadt 


David  J.  Alexander 


Bruce  H.  Alfano 
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George  W.  Bidkett 


Larry  N.  Blakeman 


William  D.  Booth 


Kenneth  S.  Botts 


Arie  R.  Brown,  Jr.  Robert  A.  Bryant  Gary  D.  Burks  Glen  P.  Byerly  Eugene  V.  Calcei 


Jimmy  H.  Charles 


A.  J.  Caminiti 


Joe  B.  Carter 


T.  E.  Carty,  Jr. 


Welton  Chappell 


Major  D.  Clark 


F.  J.  Cranford 


J.  R.  Crawford 


P.  B.  Cummings 


Terry  D.  Davis 


John  F.  Eysenbach 


Robert  L.  Fackler 


Stanley  S.  Falcon 


Stephen  A.  Farmer 


G.  A.  Fekete,  Jr.  James  A.  Fertig  Michael  J.  Filicko  Lawrence  G.  Fitch  Charles  S.  Fitch 


Joseph  S.  Freese  Jerry  E.  Geil  James  R.  Gibitz  James  D.  Griffin  Armand  H.  Giguere 


Charles  R.  Gray 


Thomas  J.  Gurba 


Richard  A.  Gleckler 


R.  L.  Hanna,  Jr 


Kelton  Hayes 


James  D.  Henderson 


Hal  J.  Huber 


J.  E.  Jeffries 


Richard  L.  Jenkins 


Daniel  W.  Jones 


James  E.  Jones 


James  K.  Laird 


Michael  S.  Lay 
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Thomas  C.  Lloyd 


Charles  W.  Logsdon 


Edward  J.  Lozier 


Wendell  G.  Luckett 


Kinnie  Luster 


R.  A.  Mahaffey 


Harry  L.  Malicoat 


Thomas  W.  Mason 


W.  A.  McCullough  W.  C.  McCutcheon  Fred  D.  McGurer  James  R.  Mitchell  Gary  T.  Murphy 


Larry  J.  Myatt  James  P.  O'Malley  R.  K.  Ostrowsky  Jerry  L.  Pace  Ladd  J.  Pobuda,  Jr. 


James  E.  Quillman 


W.  S.  Rademacher 


R.  W.  Randolph 


Jesse  D.  Reagan 


Craig  S.  Redner 


James  S.  Riepe  Steven  K.  Riggins  D.  M.  Ringstaff  Thomas  E.  Rock  James  M.  Sallee 


Calvin  G.  Schantz  Linus  Scott 


Timothy  L.  Skaggs  Millard  K.  Skidmore 


Curtis  H.  Sharp,  Jr. 


Walter  Skoropys 


Theodis  Sheppard,  Jr.  Lawrence  L.  Shuler 


Michael  M.  Spurio  David  Y.  Spurlock 


Ellis  Stearns,  Jr.  Charles  R.  Stevens  Charles  W.  Stiliwell  Terry  K.  Vincent  Johnny  A.  Wallace 


Richard  Williams 


Jerry  A.  Young 


Russell  L.  Young 


Ronnie  C.  Warfield 


James  M.  Wharton 


Jerry  D.  Whitten 


Roy  C.  Wilder,  Jr 


Wallace  G.  Ward 


James  P.  Fry 
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